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PREFACE. 


HE publiſhing by itself this 
small tract, so many years 

after it had app ared in print, at 
the end of the Biſhop's, History of 
his own Time, may perhaps be 
thought to require some explana- 
e The true one is the vnly one 
to be given: it was not till very 
lately, that some very eminent per- 
sons, for whose opinion the Edi— 
tor has the greatest regard, were 
pleased to intimate tohim, that as 
this Dving Speech of the Bi hop, is 
addre ed to all orders and degrees 
of men amongst us, it was pity it 
ſhould not be printed in such a form, 
as might circulate into the hands 
oi numbers of persons, Whom the 
history itself might never reach. 


It 
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It might not perhaps become me to 
repeat the many encomiums that 
these worthy persons were pleased 
to best W upon this performance, 
which they said men of very differ- 
ing parties had agreed in approving. 
But approbation, if it has no influ- 
ence UN Practice, is neither the end 
for which this prelaie wrote, nor 
for which the Editor republiſhes 
this vork. It the alarming truths 
£0 Solemnly here laid home to the 
consciences of men, can nave any 
tendency to awaken, in the rihng 
generation, a sense of religion, vir— 


tue or public abi: no means of 


obtaining so desirable an end, ovgnt 
to be neglected. 1! therefore per- 
sons of eee judgment, are 
of Opinion, that this republication 
may have hat tendegcv, no one can 
blame the trial, at this time. 
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Seasonable Advice &c. 


Have now set out the state of affairs for 
above half a century, with all the care 

and attention that I was capable of: I 
have enquired into all matters among us, and 
have observed them, during the course of my 
life, with a particular attention and imparti- 
ai.ty, But my intention in writing was not 
<0 much to tell a fine tale to the world, and 
to ainuse them with a discovery of many se- 
crets and intrigues of state, to blast the me- 
mory of some, and to exalt others, to disgrace 
one party and to recommend another: my 
chief design was better formed, and deeper 
laid; it was to give such a disco ery of errors 
in government, and of the excesses and fol- 
lies 
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lies of parties, as may make the next aze Vie 
Ser, by what I may tel! them of the last. 
And I may presume, that the observations 
i have made, and the account that I have gi- 
ven, will gain me so much credit, that 1 
may speak with 2 plain f:cedoin to all sorts 
of persons: this not being to be publiſhed till 
after I ain dead, when envy, jealousy or 
hatred will be buried wich me in my grave; 
may hope, that what I am now to offer to 
Succeeding ages, may be better heard, and 
less censured, than any thing I could offer 
to the pte ent: so that this is a sort of testa- 
ment or dying speech, which I leave behind 
me, to be read and considered when I can 
Seck no more: I do most earrestly beg of 
GOD to direct me in it, and to give it such 
at effe*t on the minds of those who read it, 
tlat I may do more good, when dead, than! 
could ever hope to do while I was alive. 
Mr thoughts have run most 
Aly zeal for and dwelt longest on the con- 


#/ reh ' ' 
the Churd erns of the church and reli— 
of England. 


gion: thetefoie I begin with. 
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I have always had a true zeal for the 
church of England; J have lived in its com” 
munion with great joy, and have pursued 
its true interests with an unfeigned attection: 
vet I must say there are many things in it, 
that have been very uneasy to me. 


them. 


The requiring sub-sc11iptions 
to the thirty-nine articles is a 
great imposition: I believe 
them all myself: but as those, about original 
sin and predestination, might be expressed 
more unexceptionably, so I think it a better 
way, to let such matters continue to be still 
tne standard of doctrine, with some few cor- 
rections, and to censure those who teach any 
contrary tenets; than to oblige all, that serve 
in the church, to s1bscribe them: the greater 
part subscribe without ever examining them; 
and others do it because they must do it, tho 
they can hardly satisfy their consciences a- 
bout somethings in them. Churches and 
societies are much better secured by laws, 
than by subscriptions: it is a more reasonable, 


as well as a more easy ;nethod of govern- 


ment. A 2 Our 
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Our worship is the perfeftect 
7 be Mor- composition of devotion, that 
ip. we find in any church, ancient 
or modern: yet the corrections 
that were agreed to, by a depitation of bi- 
shops and divines in the year 1689, would 
make the whole frame of our liturgy more 
perfect, as well as more unexceptionable; 
and will, I hope, at some time or other, be 
better entertained, than they were then. I 
am persuaded they are such, as would bring 
in the much greater part of the dissenters to 
the communion of the church, and are in 
themselves desirable, tho“ there were not a 
dissenter in the nation. 
As for the ecclesiastical juris- 
And dis- diction, it has been thc urthen 
cipline. of my life, to see how it was 
administered: our courts are managed under 
the rules of the canon law, dilatory and ex- 
pensive: and as their constitution is bad, $0 
the business in them is small; and there fore 
all possible contrivances are used to make 
the most of those causes, that come before 


them: 30 that they are universally W 
an 
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and hated. GOD grant that a time may come, 


in which that noble design, so near being 
perfected in King Edward the sixth's days, 


of the reformatio legum ecelesiasticarum, may 
be reviewed and established: that so matri- 
monial and testamentary causes, which are 
of a mixed nature, may be left, a little better 
regulated, to the lay hands of chancellors and 
other officers; but that the whole correction 
of the manners of the laity, and the inspection 
into the lives and labours of the clergy, may 
be brought again into the hand of spiritual 
men, and be put into a better method; It 
would be well if, after the poor clergy are 
relieved by the tenths and first fruits, a fund 
were formed ( of twenty or thirty pounds 
a year ) for the rural deans; and that they, 
with at least three of the clergy of the dean- 
ry, named by the bishop, examined into the 
manners both of clergy and laity; and after 
the methods of private admonition had been 
tried, according to our Saviour's rule, but 
without effect, that the matter should be laid 
he fore the bishop, who, after his admonitions 


Were 


(65) 
were also ineffectual, might proceed to cen- 
sures, to a suspension from the sacrament- 
and to a full excommunication, as the case 
should require. This would bring our church 
indeed into a primitive ſorm, in which at pre- 
sent the clergy have less authority, and are 
under more contempt, than in any church, I 
have yet seen. For tho' in the church of 
Rome the public authority is in general ma- 
naged, according to the method continued a- 
mong us, yet it was in many particulars cor- 
rected by the council of Trent; whereas we, 
by that unhappy proviso in the act, authori- 
sing the thirty two commissioners to reform 
our counts, are fatally tied down to all, that 
was in use in the twenty-fifth year of King 
Henry the eighth. Zesides, in that church 
the clergy have, by auricular confess: or, but 
too great authority over the people; I am far 
from thinking that to be a lawful, or even a 
desirable thing: but since that is not to be 
thought of, we are in a woful condition, in 
which the clergy are, as it were, shut out 
from any share of the main parts of the care 


of souls. 
| The 
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The want of true well regu- 


lated discipline is a great defect, My Zeal a- 
owned to be so in the preface to gainsk gef d- 
ration. 


the office of commination: and, 
while we continue in this condition, we are 
certainly in an imperfe t state. But this did 
never appear to me, to be a just ground of 
Separation; which I couid never think lawful, 
unless the terms of communion among us 
were unlawful, and did cblize a man to sin: 
that seems to me the only justiticble cause cf 
Separation, cf leaving the established church, 
and of setting up a distin t or opposite com- 
munion. Nottung under this seems to be a 


just ground of rencing the body of christ, 


or of disturbing the crder of the world and the 
peace of mankind, thereby draw:ng on that 
train of ill consequences, that must and do 
fellow upon such a disjcinting the society of 
christians; by which they become alienated 
from one another, hd in the sequel to hate 
and cevour each other, and by which they 
are in danger ct being congumed one of ano- 
ther. 
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(8) 
I do wish and will pray for 
And tender- {+ as long as I live, that some 
— * regard may be had to those 
Sciences. scruples, with which the dis- 
senters are entangled: and, tho 
I think they ae net all well grounded, yet 
for peace sake I wish some things may be ta- 
ten xway, and that other things mav be soft- 
ened and explained: many of these things 
were retained at the reſormation, to draw the 
people mote intirely into it; who are apt to 
judge, especially in times of ignorance, by out- 
ward appearances, more than by the real 
value of things: so the preserving an exterior, 
that looked somenyhat like what they had been 
formerly accustomed to, without doubt had 
a great effect at first on many persons, who, 
without that, could not have been easily 
brought over to adhere to that work: and 
this was a just and lawful Consideration. 
Eut it is nov? at an end; none now are brought 
over from popery by this means; there is 
not therefore such a necessity fol continuing 
them still, az there was for keeping them up 
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at first. J conſess, it is not advisable, with- 
out good reason for it, to make great chang- 
es in things that are visible and sensible; vet 
upon just grounds, some may be made with- 
out any danger. No inconvenience could 
follow, on leaving out the cross in baptism, 
or on laying aside surplices, and regulating 

cathedral , especially as to that indecent way 
o: singing prayers, and of laymen's reading 
the litany: all bowings to the altar have at 
least an ill appearance, and are of no use; 
the excluding parents from being the spon- 
sors in baptism, and requiring them to pro- 
cure others, is extreme inconvenient, and 
makes that to be a mockery, rather than 2 
solemn sponsion, in too many. Other things 
may be $0 explained, that no just exceptions 
could lie to them. 

Thus I wish the terms of communion 
weie made larger and easier; but since all is 
now bound on us by a law, that cannot be 
repealed but in parliament, there must be a 
great change iu 4 the minds, both of princes 

B and 
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and people, before that can be brought about: 
therefore the dissenters ought to consider 
well, what they can do for peace, without 
Sinning against GOD. The toleration does 
not at all justify their zeparation; it only takes 
away the force of penal laws against them: 
therefore, as lying in common discourse is 
still a sin, tho” no statue punishes it; and in- 
gratitude is a base thing, tho' there is no law 


against it; so separating from a national body 


and from the public worship, is cer ainly an 
Ill thing, unless some sin be committed there, 
in which we think ourselves involved, by 
Joining with that body, and in that worship: 


so that the toleration is only a freedom from 
puni:hment, and doe nor alter the nature of 


the thing. 


against Per- 
Secution, 


I s2y not this from any dislike 
My Zeal of toleration; I think it is a 
right due to all men; their 
thoughts are not in their own. 
power; they must think of things, as they ap- 
pear to them; their consciences are GOD's, he 
only 
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only knows them, and he only can change 
them. And as the authority of parents over 
their children is antecedent: to society, and no 
law, that takes it away. can be binding; 30 
men are bound. an ecedently to ali society, 
to follow what appears to them to be the 
will of GOD; and, if men would act honest- 
ly, the rule of doing to all others what we 
would have others do to us, would soon de- 


termine this matter; since eve „ honest man 


must own, that he would think himself hard- 
ly dealt with, if he were ill used for his opi- 
nions, and for performing such parts of wor- 
Ship, as he thought himself indispensably 
obliged to. Indeed the church of Rome has 
some colour for her cruelty, since she pre- 


| tends to be infallible. But these pra- ices 
are absurdiy unreasonable am ung those, who 
own that they may be mistaken, and so may 


be persecuting the innocent and the ortho- 
dox, Persecution, if it were lawful at all, 


- ought to be extreme, and go, as it does in the 


church of Rome, to extirpation; for the bad 
83 treatment 
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treatment of those, who are suffered still to 
live in a society, is the creating 30 many 
malecontents, who at some time or other may 
make those, who treat them ill, feel their re- 
venge: and the p:inciple of persecution, if 
true, is that, to which all have a right, when 
they have a power to put it in pra ice: since 
they, being persuaded that they are in the 
right, ſrom that must believe they may law- 
fully exeit against others that <everity, under 
wh:ch they groaned long themselves. This 
will be aggravated in them by the voice of 
revenge, which is too apt to be well heard by 
human nature, chiefly when it comes with 
the mask and appearance of zeal. I add not 
here any political considerations, from the ap- 
parent interest of nations, which must dispose 
them to encourage the encrease of their peo- 
ple, to advance industry, and to become a. 
sanctuary to all, who are oppressed: but tho 
this is visible and 1s confessed by all, yet! 
am now considering this matter only as it is 
righteous, just and merciful, in the principle, 

for 
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fr if it were not so well supported in those 
respe ts, other motives would only be a 
temptation to princes and states to be go- 
verned by interest, more than by their duty. 
Having thus given my 

thought in general, with re- My Thoughts 
lation to the constitution of concerning the 
our church and the communi- the Clergy. 
on with it, I shall proceed, in 

the next place, to that which is special with 
relation to the clergy. I have said a great 
deal on this head, in my book of the Pastoral 
Care, which of all the tracts I ever wot”, is 
that in which I rejoice the most: and, tho' it 
has bronght much anger on me from those, 
who will not submit to the plan there laid 
down, yet it has done much good during my 


own lite, and I hope it will do yet more goods 
after J am dead: this is a $ubie-t 1 have 


thought much upon, and so I will here add 
Some things, to what will be found in that 

boak. 
Mo man aug}: to think of this profession, 
unless 


(14) 
unless he feels within himself An inward 
a love to religion, with a zeal Vocation, 
for it, and an internal true piety; 
which is chiefly kept up by secret prayer, 
and by reading of the sctiptures: as long as 
these things ate 2 man's burden, they are in- 
| fallible indications, that he as no inward vo- 
cation, nor motion of the holy ghost to un- 
dertake it. The capital erior in men's pre- 
paring themselves for that funciion is, that 
they study books more than them eives, and 
that they read divinity more in other bookss 
than in the scriptures: davs of prayer, me- 
ditation, and fasting, at least once a quarter 
in the Ember week, in which they may read 
over and over again both offices of ordination, 
and get by heart those pas seges in the epis- 
tles to Timothy and Titus, that relate to this 
fun ion, could ferm their minds to a right 
sense of it, and be an efectuzl mean to pre- 
pare them duly for it. 
Ask vourselves often (for thus I address 
ryself to you, as if I were still akve ) would 
you 


(15) 
you follow that course of life, if there were 
no settled establi-hment belonging to it, and 
if vou weie to preach under the cross, and 
in danger of persecution? for till you ar- 
rive at that, you are y.t carnal, and come 
into the priesthood, for a piece of biead: stu- 
dy to keep alive in you a flame of exalted 
devotion; be talking often to vourselves, and 
communing with your own hearts; digest all 
that you read carefully, tat you may te- 
member it so well. as not to be at loss when 
any point of divinity is talked of: a little stu- 
dy well digested, in a good serious mind, 
will go a great wav, and will lay in materi- 
als for your whole life: above all things, 
raise within yourselves a zeal for doing good, 
and for gaining souls; indeed I have lament- 
ed, during my whole life, that I saw $0 little 
true zeal among our clergy; I saw much of it 
in the clergy of the church of Rome, tho” it 
is both i directed and ill conducted: I sa 
much zeal like vise throughout the foreign 
churches: the di-senters have a great deal a- 
morg them; but I must own, tliat the main 


body 
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body of our clergy has always appeared deal 
and l:feless to me; and instead of animating 
one another, they seem rather to lay one ano- 
ther asleep. Without a visible alteration in 
this, you will fall under an universal con- 
tempt, and lose both the credit and the fruits 
of your ministry. 
When you are in orders, 'Ve 
The Func- ever ready to perform all the 
tion of the parts of your function; be not 
Clergy, anxious about a settlement; stu- 
dy to distingui-h yourselves in 
your studies, labours, exemplary deportment, 
and a just sweetness of temper, managed 
with gravity and discretion; and as for what 
concerns Yourselves, depend on the provi- 
dence of GOD; for he will ind e tac raise 
up friends and benefictors to vc. 1 do auf- 
firm this, upon the observation of my whole 
life, that I never knew any one, who con- 
ducted himself by these rules, but he was 
brought into good posts, or at least into an 
easy state of subsistence. 
Do 
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Do not affect to run into new opinions, 
nor to heat yourselves in disputes, about 
matters of small importance: begin with set- 
tleing in vour minds the foundations of your 
faith; and be full of this, and ready at it, that 
you may know how to deal with unbelievers; 
tor that is the spreading corruption of this 
age: there are few atheists, but many infidels, 
who are indeed very little better then the a- 
theists. In this argument, you ought to take 
paias to have all well digested, and clearly 
laid in your thoughts, that you manage the 
controversy gently, without any asperity of 
words, but with a strength of reason: in dis- 
puting, do not offer to answer any argument, 
of which you never heard before, and know 
nothing concerning it; that will both expose 
you, and the cause you maintain; and, if you 
feel yourselves grow too warm at any time» 
break of and persist no longer in the dispute; 
for you may by that grow to an indecent 
-heat, by which you may wrong the cause, 
which you endeavour to defend. In the mat- 
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ter of mysteries be very cautious; for the sun- 
plicity, in which those sublime truths are de- 
livered in the scriptures, ought to be well 
studied and adh-red to: only one part of the 
argument should be insisted on, I mean, the 
chortness and de fecttiveness of our faculties; 
which being well considered, will afford a 
great variety of noble speculations, that are 
obvious and easily apprehended, to restrain 

the wanton sallies of some petulant men. 
Study to understand well the controversies 
of the church of Rome, chiefly those concern- 
ing infallibility and transubstantiation; for, in 
managing those, their missicnaries have a par- 
ticular address. Learn to view popery in a 
true light, as a conspiracy to exalt the power 
of the clergy, even by subſecting the most 
sacred truths of religion to contrivances for 
raising their authority, and by offering to the 
world another method of being saved, besides 
that prescribed in the gospel. Popery is a 
mass of impostures, supported by men, who 
manage them with great advantages, and 
impose 
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impose them with inexpressible severities, on 
those who dare call any thing in question, that 


they dictate to them, I see a spirit rising a- 


mong us, too like that of the church of Rome, 
of advancing the clergy beyond their due au- 
thority, to an unjust piteh: this rather height- 
ens jealonsies and prejudices against us, than 
advances our real authority; and it will for- 
tify the designs of profane intidels, who desire 
nothing more than to see the publick ministry 
of the church first disgraced, and then abo- 
lished. The carrying any thing too far does 
commonly lead men into the other extreme: 
we are the dispensers of the word and sacra- 
ments; and the more faithful and diligent we 
are in this, the world will pay so much the 
more respect and submission to us: and our 
maintaining an argument for more power, 
than we now have, will be of no effect, unless 
the world sees, that we make a good use of 
the authority, that is already in our hands: it 
is with the clergy as with princes; the only 
way to keep their prerogative from being un- 

C2 easy 
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uneasy to their subjects, and from being dispu- 
ted, is to manage it wholly for their good and 
advantage, then all will be for it, when they 
find it is for them: this will prevail more et- 
fectually, than all the arguments of lawyers, 
with all the precedents of former times, 
Therefore let the clergy live and labour well, 
and they will ſeel that as much authority will 
follow that, as they will know how to ma- 
nage well. And to speak plainly; Dodwell's 
extravagant notions, which have been too 
much drunk in by the clergy in my time, 
have weakened the power of the church, and 
soured men's minds more against it, than all 
the books wrote, or attempts mace against it, 
could ever have done: and indeed, the Secret 
poison of those principles has given too many 
of the clergy a bias towards popery, with an 


aversion tothe reformation, which has brought 


them under much contempt. This is not to 
be recovered, but by their living and labour- 
ing as they ought to do, without an eager 
maintaining of argument, for their authority, 


which 
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which will never succeed, till they live better 
and, labour more: when I say live better, I 
mean, not only to live without scandal, which 
I have found the greatest part of them do, 
but to lead exemplary lives; to be eminent in 
humility, meekness, sobriety, contempt of 
the world, and unfeigned love of the bre- 
thren; abstracted from the vain conversation 
of the world, retired, and at home, fasting 
often, joining prayer and meditation with it; 
without which, fa:ting may do well with re- 
lation to the body, but will signify little with 
relation to the mind. 

If, to such a course cf lie, clergymen 
would add a little more labour, not only per- 
forming public offices, and preaching to the 
ediſication of the people, but watching ove! 
them, instru*ting them, exhor ing, reproving, 
and comfortin; them, as occasion is given 
from house to house, making their calling the 
business of their whole life; they would scott 
find their own minds grow to be in a better 
temper, and their people would ſhew more 

ezteem 
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esteem and regard for them, and a blessing 
from GOD would attend upon their labours, 
I say it with great regret, I have observed 
the clergy, in all tie places thro' which I have 
travelled, papists, Jutherans, calvinists and 
dissenters; but of them all, our clergy is much 
the most remiss in their tabours in private, 
and the least severe in their lives. Do not 
think I say this to expose you, or to defame 
this church; those censures have passed on me 
for my freedom during my life, GOD knows 
how unjustly, my designs being all to awaken 
the clergy, and by that means to prece:ve 
the church; for which, he, who knows all 
things knows how much and how long I have 
been mourning in secret, and ſasting and 
praying before him. And let me say this 
freely to you, now that I am ou: of the reach 
of envy and censure, unles; a better spirit 
pcssesses the clergy, arguments, (and which 
1s more ) laws and authority will not prove 
Strong enough to preserve the church; espe- 
cially if the nationo»3ecves a progress in that 

bias, 
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bias which makes many so favourable to 
popety, and so severe towards the dissenters; 
this wil! recommend them the more to pity 
and favour, and will draw a general odium 
upon you, that may end in your ruin, or in a 
perzecution; for which the clergy of this age 
cem to be very little prepared: GOD grant 
those of the next may be more so. 
Oh my brethren, (for I speak to you as if 
I were among you,) think what manner of 
persons you ovght to be, in all holy conver- 
sation and godliness, that so you may shine 
as lights in the world, think of the account 
you must give, for these immo: tal souls com- 
mitted to your care, which were redeemed 
by the blood of christ, who has sent you in 
his name, to persuade them to be reconciled 
to GOD, and at last to present them to him 
faultless with exceeding joy; he sees and ob- 
Serves your labours, and will recompence 
them gloricusly in that great day. 
I leave all these things on your conscien- 
ces, and pray earnestiy that GOD may give 
| Els 
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his blessing to this posthumous labour of 
mine, that our church may be so built up by 
your labours, that it may continue to be long 
the joy of the whole earth, in the perfection 
of its beautv, and may be a pattern, as well 


as give protection, to all the churches of, 
GOD. 


I now turn to my brethren 
and successors in the epizco- My Advice 
pal order: you are they in to the Bi 
„hose hands the government Shops. 
of the church is put; in some 
respects it is believed to be wholly in you, 
tho' I know, and have often felt it, that vour 
power is so limited, that you can do little; 
exemptions (a scandalous 1emnant of popery ) 
take a great part of your diocess out of your 
hands. This I have often wondered at, that 
some who plead, that the government of the 
church is settled by divine authority in the 
bishops, can vet, by the virtue of papal bulls, 
confirmed by an unhaypy clause in an act of 
parliament, exercise episcopal jurisdiction; 

which 
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which is plainly to act by virtue of the secular 
power, in opposition to that, which, according 
to their principles, is settled by a divine ap- 
pointment. Archdeacons visitations were an 
invention of the latter ages, in which the bi- 
chops, neglecting their duty, cast a great part 
of their ca e upon them: now their visitati- 
ons ate only for form and for fees; and they 
are a charge on the clergy; so, when this 
matter is well looked into, I hope archdea. 
cons, with many other burdens that lay hea- 
vy on the clergy, shall be taken away. All 
the various instruments, upon which heavy 


fees must be raised, were the infamous con- 


trivances of the canonists, and can never be 
maintained, when well examined. I say no- 
thing to you of your lives, I hope you are 
and shall ever be shining lights; I wish the 
pomp of living, and the keeping high tables 
could be quite taken away; it 1s a great 
charge, and no very decent one; a great de- 
vourer of time; it lets in muck promiscuous 
company, aud much vain discourse upon 

D you: 
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you: even civility may carry you too far, in 
2 freedom and familiarity, that will make you 
look too like the test of the world; J hope 
this is a burden to you: it was indeed one 
of the greatest burdens of my life, to see £9 
much time lost, to hear so much idle talk, 
and to be living in a luxurious waste of that, 
which might have Leen much better bestow. 
ed. I had not strength enough to break thre! 
that, which custom has imposed on those, 
provided with plentif I bishopricks; I pray 
GOD to help you to find a decent way of lay- 

ing this down. | 
The wives and children of bishops ought 
to be exemplary in their appaze!, and in their 
whole deportment; remembring that no part of 
the bishops honours belong to them: the wife 
of a bi hop ought to visit the widow and the 
fatherless, and by a grave authority, instruct 
and admonish as well as oblige and favour 
the wives of the rest of the clergy. | 
The children of bishops onglit to be well 
instructed, and managed with all gravity; bi- 
shops 
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shops ought not to press them beyond their 
inclinations to take orders: for this looks as 
if they would trust them, how unfit or un- 
willing soever, into such preſerments as they 
can give or procure for them: on the contra- 
ry, tho" their cdlüldren should desire to go in- 
to orders, they ought not to suſſer it, unless 
they see in them a good mind and sincere 
intentions, with the other necessary qualifi- 
cations; in which they cannot be deceived, 
unless they have a mind to deceive them- 
selves: it is a betraying of their trust, and 
tle worst sort of simon, to provide children 
wich great dignities and beneſices, only as an 
estate to be given them, without a due re- 
gard to their capacities or tempers. Ordina- 
tions are the only parts of the episcopal func- 
tion, on which the law has laid no res'raint; 
so dus ought to be heavy on pour thoughts. 

Ordination weeks were always dreadful 
s to me, when I remembered those 


wot artaler "f other Men's Sins; Keep thy- 
| 1. 
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Self pure. It is true, those who came to me 
were generally well prepared as to their stu- 
dies, and they brought testimonials and ti- 
tles, which is all that in our present constitu- 
ton can be demanded: I never put over the 
examining them to my chaplains: I did that 
always myself, and examined them chiefly 
on the proofs of revealed religion, and the 
terms of salvation, and the new covenant 
thro' christ; for those are the ſundamen als: 
but my principal care, was to awaken their 
consciences, to make them consider whether 
they had a motion of the holy ghost, calling 
them to the function, and to make them 2p- 
prehend, what belonged both to a spiricual 
fe, and to the paztoral care. On these sub- 
jects I spoke much and often to every cre 
of them a-part, and sometimes to them all 
together, besides the publick examination 
of them with my chapter. 

This was all that I could do: 
An Erpe- but alas! how defective is this! 
dient con- nd it is too well known how 
cerning Or- „& 
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inations, easy the clergy are, in signing 
| testi monials: that which I here 
propose 1s, that every man, who intends to 
be ordained, should be required to come and 
acquaint the bishop with it a year before: 
that so he may talk to his conscience, and 
give him good directions, both as to his stu. 
dies and the course of his life and devotions; 
and that he may recommend him to the care 
and inspection of the best clergyman, that he 
knows in the neighbourhood where he lives; 
that so he may have from him, by some o- 
ther conveyance than the person concerued, 
zuch an account of him as he may rely on. 
This is all that can be proposed, till our uni- 
versities are put in a better method, or till 
zeminaries can be raised, for maintaining a 
number cf persons, to be duly prepared for 
Eely orders. 
As to the labours of a bi- | 
Shep, they ought to think The Duties 
themselves obliged to preach, of a Bis 
as uch as their health and 
280 
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age can admit of; this the form of ordaining 
bishops sets before them, together with the 
sense of the churc'! in all ages; the complaint 
of the best men, in the worst ages, shews 
how much the sloch and laziness of bis hops 
will be cried out on, and how acceptable the 
labours of preaching bi:hops have always 
been: the people run to hear them, and heark- 
en to thelr sermons with more than o:dinary 
attention: you wili find great comfort in your 
labours this way, and will see the fruits of 
them. The discreet conduct of your clergy 
is to be your chief care; keep not at too great 
a distance, and yet let tem not grow too fa- 
miliar: a bishops discourse should be well 
easoned, tur Gf chiefly to good subjects, 
instruction in the matters of religion, and the 
pastoral care: and the more diverting one, 
ought to be matters cf learning. criticism, of 
history. It is in tlie power of a bishop to bet 

no Man despise him. 
A grave but sweet deportment and a holy 
conversation will eommand a general respect 
and 
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5:11 es for eme hot and forward spirits, the 
less they are meddled with, they will be the 
'c35 able to do mischie f, they delight in oppo- 
51:07, which they think will make thern the 
more considerable. I have had much experi- 
ence this way, nothing mortifies them 30 
much as neglect; the more abstracted bishops 
live (from the world, from courts, from ca- 
bals, and from parties) they will have the 
more quiet within themselves; their thoughts 
will be free and less intangled, and they will 
in conclusion be the more respected by J all, 
especially if an integrity and a just freedom 
appear among them in the house of lords, 
where they will be much observed; and judg- 
ments will be made of them there, that will 
tollow them home to their diccesses. 
Nothing will alienate the 
nation more from them, than Their Abstract- 
their becoming tools to a tron from Courts 
court, and giving up the li- and Intrigues. 
berties of their country and 
advancing arbitrary designs; nothing will 
| work 
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work more effectually on the dissenters, than 
a course of moderation towa ds them; this 
will disarm their passions, and when that 1s 
done, they may be better dealt with in point 
of reason; all care ought to be taken, to stitte 
new cont:rovers:es in their birth, to check 
new opinions and vain curiosities. 

Upon the wile matter, bishops ought 
to consider, that the honour given them, 
and tlie revenues belonging to them, are 
such rewards for former service, and such 
encourageinents to go on to more labour and 
diligence, as ought to be improved, as $0 ma- 
ny helps and advantages for carrying on the 
work of the gospel, and their heavenly ſa- 
ther's business: they ought fo meditafe on 
these things, and be wholly in them; 50 that 
their profiting may appear to all. They ought 
fo preach in season, and out Season, lo ex- 
bort, admonisb and reti ke, with all authority. 

But if they abandon tliemselves to sloth 
and idleness, if they feglect their proper 
function, and follow a 5ecular, a vain, a cove 

etaus 
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covet1:s or a luxurious course of life; iſ they, 
not coate it with educating their ch:1dren 
well, and with such a competency as may set 
them alloat in the woild, think of building 
up t1etr own hauses, and raising up grea es- 
tates, they will put the world on many un- 
acceptable enquiries: wherefore i this waste 
mide? wiv ae these revenues continued to 
ne „ who make such an ill use of them? and 
why is an order ke »t up, that does he church 
so little good, and gives it so much scandal? 
the violences of aich-bishop Land. and his 
promoting arbitrary power, ruined himself 
and the church both. A return of the like 
practices will bring with it the like dreadful 
con:equences: the labours and the learning, 
the mode ration and good lives of the bishops 
of this age have changed the nat.on much, 
with relation to them, and have posse->sed 
them of a general esteem; some fieriy spirits 
onlv excepted; who hate and revile them for 
that, which is their true glorv: J hope another 
age may carry this yet much further, that so 

they 
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they may be univers.llv looked on, as the 
true aid tender-h at ed fathers of the church. 
The affinity of Le matter 
leuds me, beſo e I enter on Concerning 
al ther sense, o $2V some- Patrons, 
wut conce ning the patron- 
age of benefices, which have a care of souls 
belonging to them: it is a noble d.gnity in a 
family; it was highly esteemed in the times 
of poperv, because the patron was to be na- 
med, in all the masses -aid in his church: their 
is a more real val e in it in our constitution, 
since the petron has the nomination of him, 
to whom the care of souls is to be committed; 
wiich must tuLe place, unless some just and 
Ie:2a! exception can be mede by the bi hop. 
E-en that is not easy to ' e maintained, in tle 
courts late, wheie the bi-hop will soon be 
run into so great an expence, that I am a- 
fraid many, rather than venture on that, re- 
ceive unwoithy men into the se vice of the f 
church, who are in the sequel reproaches to it; | 
and this is often the case of the richest and 
| best-endowed 
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best-endowed benefices. 

So ne Sell the next advowson, which 1 
know 1s said to be legal, tho the incumbent 
lies at the po nt of data; uthers do not stick 
to buy and sell benefices, when open and va- 
cart, tho this i» declared to be si non by 
law: parents often buv tiem for their chil- 
dren, and reckon that is their portion; in that 
case. 1. is true, there is no perjury in taking 
the oath, fur te person presented is no par- 
ty to the bai gat: often eccles.asticks them- 
gives by tae next ad-oson, and lodge it 
with try tees for their own advantage, 

Where ncthing of all this trafiick inter- 
venes, patrons hes uw benetices on their chil- 
dren or tizernds, without conitering either 
their abilitie or merit; favoir or kindred 
being the only thi:g that we ghis with them. 
When all this is id toyethe , how great a 
part of the be eſices HH are disposed 
ol, if not Simoniually, vet at least unworths 
iin, without regard to so Sacred a tr st, as 
tua care of souls? certainly patrons. who, 

Ez without 
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without due cere and enguiry, put souls ins 
to bad hands, have much to atswer ior. 

] will not sax, that a patron is bound al- 
ways to begtuw his chuich un the best man 
be can find; that may pit him on anxieties, 
out of which it will not be easy to extticate 
himself; nor will it be always possible to bal- 
Jance the different excellencies of men, who 
may have various talents, that lie several 
war's, and all of them may be useful, some 
mo:e, some less: but in this Jam positive, 
that no patron answers the cLiigation of bat 
trust, unless Fe is well persuaded, that the 
clerk he presents is a tiuly gocd man, has a 
competent meagure of know:edge, zeal and 
Gibcieticn, so muted to the people, for whom © 
he names him, tha! he has rea:un to believe, 
he will be a faithful pastor anda prudent 
guide to them. | 

Pations ought to ake this © their consci- 
ence, to manage it with great cevtivn, ard in 
the fear of GOD, and net to enter into that 
filthy m<rchandie of the ;ouk ct men, 
whicd 
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which is too common; it is like to be a moth. 
on their estates, and may bring a curse on 


tit lunes, as well as on their persons. 
I do not enter int the scan- 
XNon-resj= dalous practices of non-resi- 
dence and dence and piuralities, which 
Fluralities. are sheltered by so many co- 
| lours of law among us; whereas 
the church of Rome, from whence ue had 
those and many cther abuses, has {reed her- 
self from this, under which we still labour, 
to our great and just reproach: this is 30 
shame ful a profanation of holy things, that 
it ought to be tieated with detestation and 
horror: do such men thi ker the vows, they 
mate on their ordination; on the rules in 
the scriptures, or on the nature of the func- 
tion, or that it is a care of souls how long, 
how long shall this be the peculiar disgrace 
of oui church, which for augbt I Lnow, is the 
only church in the world that tolerates it? 1 
must add, that 1 do act reckon the helbing 
poor Rvinzs that lie contiguous, a puiwity, 
if Vhugre 
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where both are looked af er, and both affe 


enlva competent naintenance. 
I have now gone thro” the | 
most important things, that Concerning 


occur to my thoughts with the Bouly of * 
relation to the cler gv: I turn the People. 


next osuch observations, te- 


fl ctions, and advices, a> relate to the laity, 

I begin with the body of the people: the 
commonality of this nation are much the hups 
piles, and live the easiest and the most ie 


tifully of any, thitever I saw: they are ve: y 
$2gacio's ant skilful in managing all t eir 


concerns; but at the same time it is not to be 
conce.ved how ignorant they are, in the 
matters of religion: the dissente s have 3 
much larger share of knowledge among nem, 
than is among tho, e who come to our church- 
es. This is the more to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the plainness, in which matters of 
religion are wrote in this age, and many 


zmull book; concerning these, that have been 


published of late years, winch. go at eas 
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rates, and of which many thousands are eve- 
ry year sent about. by charitabie societies in 
London, to be freeiy gi en to such as will but 
take them, and read them: o that this igno- 
rance Seems to be obstinate and incurabie. 
Upon tkis subject, all that I can propose, 
lie in two advices to the clerg'': the one is, 
that they catechize the youth much at church, 
not onlv asking the questions and hearing 
the answers, but joining to that the explain- 
ing he terms in other words, and by turning 
to the bible for such passages. as prove or 
enlarge on them: the doing this constantly, 
would infuse into the next age, a higher mea- 
re of knowledge, than the present is like to 
bles-ed with. Long Sermons. in which points 
of divinity or moraiity are regularly handled, 
are above the capacity of the people; short 
and plain ones, upon a large portion of scripe 
ture, would be better hearkened to, and have 
a much better effect; they would make the 
hearers understand and love the scriptures 


more. Preachers ought to dwell often, in 
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their sermons, on those sins that their hearery 
must needs know themselves guilty of, if 
they are so; such as swearing, lying, cheat. 
ing, drunken ness, lewd deportment. breach 
of promise, love of the world, anger, envy, 
malice, pride ard luxury: short dicourses 
upon these. and often 1epeate'!, in many | 
glaiices and reflections on them, setting forth 
the ieal evil of them, with the il: consequen- 
ces that follow, not only to others, but to the 
persons themselves, are the best means can 
be thought of, for ref..cming them; and these 
wil. have an eſſect on some, if not on many. 
Put above all, and in order to all the rest, 
they ought to be called on, upon all occac | 
ons, to reflect on their ways, to conSicer 
how they live, to prav in secret to GOD, con. 
fessirg thei: sins to him, begging pardon ＋ 


6 " 


mercy fur what is past. and his holy spirit to 
assist, strengthen, and direct them for the 
time o come, forming sincere resclutions to 
amen? their wars, with relation to every 
particular sin, that they find they may have 
fallen 

| 
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fallen into. If the clergy will faithfully do 
their duty in this method, and join to it ear- 
nest prayers for their people, they may hope 
thro' the blessing of GOD to succeed better 
in their labours. The people ought to be of- 
ten put in mind of the true end of the rest on 
the lord's day, which is chiefly to give them 
tine and opportunity, for meditations and 
reflections on themselves, on what they have 
said or done, and on what has befallen them 
the former week; and to consider what may 
be before them, in the week they are entering 
on. Ministers ought to visit their people, not 
only when they are ſick unto death, but when 
they are in an ill state of health, or when they 
are under affliction: these are the times, in 
which their spirits are tender, and they will 
best bear with a due freedom, which ought 
to be managed, in the discreetest and most 
affectionate manner: and a clergyman ought 
not to be a respecter of persons, and neglect . 
the meanest of his cure: they have as immor- 
tal souls as the greatest, and for which christ 
F has 
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has paid the same ransom. 
From the commonalty I turn 

to the gentry: they are for the Oy the | 
most part the worst instructed, Gentry, | 
and the least knowing of any of 
their rank, 1 ever went amongst. 
The Scotch, tho' less able to bear the expence 
of a learned education, are much more know · 
ing: the reason of which is this; the Scotch, 
even of indifferent fortunes, send private tu- 
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tors with their children, both to schools and 


college; these look after the young gentle - 
men, mornings and evenings, and read over 
with them what they have learned, and so 
make them perfecter in it: they generally go 


abroad a year or two, and see the world; this 


obliges them to behave themselves well | 
whereas a gentleman here is often both ill ; 
taught and ill bred: this makes him haughty 


and insolent. The gentry are not early ac- 
quainted with the principles of religion: so 


that, after they have forgot their cateehism, 


they acquire no more new knowledge, but 


what | 
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what they learn in plays and romances: they 
grow soon to find it a modish thing, that 
looks like wit aud spirit, to laugh at religion 
and virtue; and so become crude and unpol- 
izhed infidels. If they have taken a wrong 


_ tincture at the university, that too often dis- 


poses them to hate and despize all those, who 
de parate from the church, tho' they can give 
no better reason then the papists have for ha- 
ting hereticks, because they forsake the 
church: in those seats of education, instead of 
being formed to love their country and con- 
stitution, the laws and liberties of it, they are 
rather disposed to love arbitrary government, 
ard to become slaves to absolute monarchy: 
a change of Interest, provocation, or some o- 
ther consideration may set them right again 
as to the publick; but they have no inward 
principle of love to their country, and of 
publick liberty: so that they are easily brought 
to like slavery, if they may be the tools for 
managing it. | 

This is a di, mal representation of things; 


Li 
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The Danger I have seen the nation thrice, 
of losing on the brink of ruin, by men 
Publick Li- thus tainetd. After the restora- 
berty. tion, all were running fast into 
clavery; had king Charles the 

second been attentive to those bad designs 
(which he peisued afterwards with more 
caution) upon his first return, sjavery and 
absolute power might then have been settled 
into a law, with a revenue able to maintain 
it: he plaid away the game without thought, 
and he had then honest ministers, who would 
not serve him in it; after all that he did, du- 
ring the course of his reign, it was scarce 
credible, that the same temper should have 
returned in his time; yet he recovered it in 
the last four years of his reign, and the gen- 
try of Englaud where as active and zealous, 
to throw up all their liberties, as their ance- 
stors ever had been to preserve them. This 
continued above half a year in his brother's 
reign; and he depended so much upon it, that 
he thought it could never go out of his hands: 
but 
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but ie, or rather his priests, had the skill and 
dextetity to play ths game likewise away, 
and lose it a second time; so that at the re- 
volution, all seemed to come again into their 


wits. But men, who have no principles, can- 


not be steady; now the greater part of the 
capital gentry seem to return again to a love 
of tyrauny, provided they may be the under- 
tyrants themselves; and they seem to be e- 
ven uneasy with a court, when it will not 
be as much a court as they would have it. 
This is a folly of so particular a nature, 
that realy it wants a name; it is natural for 
poor men, who have little to lose, and much 
to hope for, to become the instruments of 


Savery; but it is an extravagance, peculiar 


to our age, to gee rich men grow as it where 
in love with slavery and arbitrary power. 
The root of ail this is, that our gentry are not 
betimes possessed with a true measure of 
Solid knowledge and sound religion, with a 
love to their country, a hatred of tyranny, 
and a zeal for liberty. Plutarch's lives, with 


the Greek and Roman history, ought to be 
cally 
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early put in their hands; they ought to be 
well acquainted with all history more parti- | 
cularly that of our own nation; which they 
Should not read in abridgments, but in the 
fullest and most copious collectors of it, that 
they may zee to the bottom, what is our con- 
stitution, and what are our laws, what are 


the methods bad princes have taken to enslave 
us, and by what conduct we have been pre- 
served: gentlemen ought to observe these 
things, and to entertain one another often 
upon these subjects, to raise in themselves 
and to spread around them to all others, a 


noble ardour for law and liberty. They ought 


to unders tand popery well, to view it in its | 
politicks, as well as in its religious corrupti- | 


ons, that they may observe and guard against 
their secretest practices; particularly that 
mean one, that prevails so fatally among us, 
of making us despise the foreign churches, 
and hate the dissenters at home, The whole 
body of protestants, if united, might be an 
equal match to the church of Rome: it is 

much 
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much superior to them in wealth and in force, 
If it were animated with the zeal, which the 
monastic orders, but chiefly the jeuits, spread 
thro* their whole communion: whereas the 
reformed are cold and unconcerned, as well 
as disjointed in matters that relate to religion- 
The chief maxim by which men, who have 
a true zeal for their religion and their coun- 
try, ought to govern themselves, 1s, to live 
within the extent of their estates, to be above 
luxury and vanity, and all expences that wast 


their fortunes: luxury must drive them to 


court favour, to depend on minicters, and to 


aspire after places and pensions; and as the 


seeking after these does often compleat the 
ruin of broken families, so in many they 
prove only a reprieve, and not a recovery; 
whereas he, who is contented with his for- 
tune; and measures his Way of living by it, 
has another rcot within him; out of which 
every noble and generous thought will na- 
turaly spring. Publick liberty has no sure 
foundation: but in virtue, in parsimony and 


moderation: 
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moderation: where these fail, liberty may be 
preserved by accidents and circumstances of 
affairs, but it has no bottom to rest securely 


on. A knowing and virtuous gentleman, who 
understands his religion and loves it, who 


practises the true rules of virtue, without af. 

fectation and moroseness, who knows enough | 
of law, to keep his neighbours in order, and 
to give them good advice; who keeps meet- 1 
ings for his county, and restrains vice and 


disorder at them; who lives hospitably, fru- 


gally and charitably; who respects and en- 


courages good clergymen, and worships 


* 


GOD, both in his family and at church; Who 


educates his children well, who treats his 
Servants gently „and deals equitably with his 


tenants and all others, with whom he has any 


concerns; such a man shines, and is a publick 
blessing to all that see him, or, come near 
him. Some such instances are yet left among 
us, but alas! there are not many of them, 


Can there be any thing more barbarous, or 


rather treacherous, than for gentlemen to 
think | 
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Mink it is one of the honours of their houses, 
that none must go out of them sober? it is but 
a little more infamous to poison them; and yet 
this passes as a character of a noble house- 


.keeper, who entertains his friends kindly. I- 


dleness and 1gnorance are the ruin of the 
grieatest part, who, if they are not fit for bet- 
ter things, should de:cend to any thing, ra- 
ther than suffer themselves to sink into sloth; 
that will carry them to the excesses of hunt- 
ing, gaming, and drinking, which may ruin 
both soul, and body aned state. If a man, by 
ar managed or a neglected education, is so 
turned, that every sort of study or reading is 
a burden; then he ought to try if he has a 
os to any mechanism, that may be an 
entertainment to him; the managing a garden 
* a noble, and may be made a useful amuse- 
mem; the taking some part of his estate into 
ius own hands, ifhe looks carefully to it, will 
both employ his time well, and may turn to 
2 good account; ina word some employ ments 
may be better than others; but there is no 
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employment so bad, as tie having none g 
the mind will contract a rust, and an unfit. 
ness for every good thing; and a man must 
either fill up his time wich good or at least 
innocent business, or it will run to the worst 
Sort of waste, to sin and vice. 
I have often thought it a great 

error, to waste young gentlenen's Frrors in 
years so long, in learning Latin, Education. 
by so tedious a grammai; I know 

those, who are bred to the professions in 
literature, must have the Latin correctly; and 
for that, the rules of grammar are necessary: 
but these are not at all requisite to those, who 
need only So much Latin, a, thoroughly to 
understand and delight in the Roman authors 
and poets. But suppose a youth had, either 
for want of memory or of application, an in- 
curable aversion to Lain, his education is not 
for that to be despaired of; there is much no- 
ble knowledge to be had in the English and 
French languages; geography, history, chiefly 
that of our own country, the knowledge of 


nature 
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nature, and the more practical parts of the 
mathematichs (it he has not a genius for the 
demonstrative) may make a gentleman very 
knowing, tho' he has not a word of Latin; 
there is a finene 3 of thought, and a nobleness 
of expression indeed in the Latin authors, 
that will make them the entertainment of a 
man's whole life, if he once understands and 
reads them with delight: but .if this cannot 


be attained to, I would not have it reckoned, 


that the education of an ill Latin scholar is to 
be given over. A competent measure of the 
Lnowledge of the law is a good foundation, 
for distinguishing a gentleman: but I am in 
doubt, whether his being for some time in the 
inns of court will contribute much to this, if 
he is not a studious person: those who think 
they are there, only to pass away so many of 
their vears, commonly run together, and live 
both idly and victously. I should imagine it 
4 much better way, tho” it is not much prac- 
tized, to get a learned young lawyer, who 
has not got into much business, to come and 
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pass away a long vacation or two with a get. 
die man, to carry him through such an intro- 
duc tion to the study of law, as may give him 
a full view of it, and good directions how to 
prosecute his study in it. A competent skill 
in this makes a man very useful in his coun- 
try, both in conducting Iis own affairs, and 
in giving good advice to those about him: it 
will enable him to be a good justice of peace, 
and to settle matters by arbitration, g as to 
prevent kaw-suits; and, which ought to be the 
top of an English gentleman's ambition, to 
be an able parhament man: to which no gen- 
tleman ought to pretend, unless he has a tiue 
-Zeal for his country, with an inflexible integ- 
rity and resolution to pursue what appears to 
him just and right, and for the good of tlie 
publick: the parliament is the fountain of law 
and the fence of liberty; and no sort of in- 
struction is so necessary for a gentleman, as 
that which may qualify him to appear thers 
with figure and reputation. 
Gentlemen in their marriages ought to 

Eoneider 
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consider a great many things And in 
more than ſortune, tho' gene- Marriages. 
rally speaking, that is the on- 
ly thing sought for: a good understanding, 
good principles, and a good temper, with a 
liberal education. and acceptable person, are 
the first things to be considered: and certain- 
ly fortune ought to come after all these. 
Those bargains now in fashion make often 
urhallowed marriages, in which (besides tlie 
greater evils) more fortune is often wasted, 
than is brought, with a vain, a foolish, and 
indiscreet and a hated wife. The first thought 
in choosing a wife ought to be, to find a help 
meet for the man: in a married state the mu- 
tual study of both ought to be to help and 
please one another: this 1s the foundation of all 
domestick happiness; as to stay at home and 
to love home, is the greatest help to industry, 
order and a good government of a family. I 
have dwelt the longer on this article, because 
on the forming the gentry will, the good gov- 
ernment ofthe nation, both in and out of par- 
Lament; 
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liament, does so much depend. 


As for the men of trade and! 


Of Trade basiness, they are generalh 
and Speaking, tlie best hody in the : 
Industry. nation, generous, sober, and! 


charitable: so that, while the! 

people in the country are so immerzed ir 
their affairs, that the sense of religion canne? 
reach them, there is a better spirit Stirring in} 
our cities; more knowledge, more zeal, and 
more charity, with a great deal more of de. 
votion. There may be too much of vanity,” 
with too pompous an exterior, mixed wit 
these in the capital city; but upon the whole, 
they are the best we have: want of exercise 
a great prejudice to health, and a corrupte: 
of their minds, by raising vapours and melan-: 
choly, that fills many with dark thoughts, 
rendering religion, which affords the truestjor 
a burden to them, and making them even: 
burden to themselves; this furnishes preju 
dice against religion to those, who are but to 
much disposed to scek for them. The to 
co!etanl 
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constant intercourse of visits in town is a vast 
consumption of time, and gives much occa:t- 
on to talk, which is at best idle, if not worse: 
this certainly wants regulation, and is the ef- 
fect of idleness and vanity. 

The stage is the great cor- 
rupter of the town; and the Of the Slage. 
bad people of the town have 
been the chief corrupters of the stage, who 
un most after those plays that defile the stage 
and the audience: poets will seek to please, 
15 actors will look for such pieces, as dra the 
most spectators: they pretend their design is 
to Ciscourage vice; but they do really recom- 
mend it, in the most effectual manner. It is a 
hame to our nation and religion, to see the 
stage so reform'd in France, and so polluted. 
still in Eygland. Moliere for comedy, and 
Racine for tragedy, are great patterns; few 
can, and as few will study to copy after 
them. But, till another scene appears, . cer- 
tainly our plays are the greatest debai:chers 
of the nation. Caming is a waste of time, that 
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rises out ofidleness, and is kept up by covet. ! 
ou$Sness; those who can think, read or wright 
to any purpose, and those who understand 
what conversation and friendship are, will | 
not want such a help to wear out the day: $ 
that upon the whole matter, sloth and igno- 
rance, bad education and ill company, are the 
chief Sources of all our vice and disorders. 
The ill methods of schools | 
and colleges give the chief rise Of educating 
to the irregularities of the gen- the 
try; as the breeding young ther Sex. 
women to vanity, dressing and 
false appearance of wit and behaviour, with- 
out proper work or a due measure of know- 
ledge and a serious sense of religion, is the 
source of the corruption of that sex: some - 
thing like monasteries without vows would 
be a glorious design, and might be so get on 
foot, as to be the honour of a queen on the 
throne: but I will pursue this no further, | 
My next adress is to the 
nobility; most of what I have Of the 
proposed Autuitty, 
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propoted to our gentry does, in a more em. 
nent manner belong to then; tlie higher their 


condition i; raised above other ge emen, $0 
much the more eminent ought LD y to be in 
knowledge and viriue; the snete they have in 


ee in the house of lors P 1 nl oblig 
them to acquaint them elves witli the tes 
and principle: of law; tho“ an unbiased inte- 
grity, neither moved by friends ip nor party, 
with a true understanding, will for the most 
pert direct them in their judgment, since few 
cases occur, where the point of la is dark © 


Evubtiull. 
Every person of a high rank, 
Of their wh se estate can bear it, ought 
Education. io have tixo persons to manage 


ht et the one a gov- 
erner to form his mind, to give hin true no- 
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tions, to represent felliglon and wi tue in a 
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proper light to him, to give him a view of 


geography, not barely describing the maps, 
t adding to it the natural hiztoary of every 
Cant * * 5 * &h Lactions, alt, and rade, With 
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the religion and government cf the country, 


and a general idea of the history of the world, 
and of the various revolutions, that have hap- 
pened in it. Such a view will open a young 
peison's mird: it must be often gone over, to 
fix it well. 1 he antient government in Greece, 
but much more that of Rome, must be min- 
utely delivered, that the d:flerence. between 
a just and vicious government, may be well 
apprehended. The fall of the Roman great- 
ness, under tie emperors, by reason of the 
absolute power, that let vice in pon thern, 
which corrupted not only their courts, but 
their armies, ought to be fully opened: then 
the Gotbick government, and tic ſeudal law 
should be clearly explained, to open the ori- 
ginal of our own constituticn. In all this, the 
chief care of a Wise and good former of youth 
ought to be, to possess a young mind wit! 
noble principles of justice, Lbeity and virtue, 
as the true basis of government; and with an 


zver>ion to violence and arbitrary power, 


servile flattery, faction and luxury, from 
nich 
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which the corruption and tum of all goverr.- 
ments have aiisen. 

10 this governor (qualified for all this, to 
scught out and hired at any rate) I would 
join a master ter languages and cther things, 
in viiich this young lord is to be in tructed: 
who ought to be put under the direction and 
eve of the governor, that his time may not be 
lost in trifles; that nothing of pedantty or of 
aſtectation may be :nfused into a young mind, 
which is to be prepared for greater things. A 
2 mplicity of stile, veith a tive and grave pro- 
nunclation, ought to be well looked to; and 
this young nob.eman ought tobe accustomed, 
a. he grows up, to speak his thoughts, on the 
sudden, with a due force and weight both of 
words and voice. I have often wondered to 
see parents, who aie to leave vast estates, 
and who stick at no expence in other things, 
vet be 50 frugal end narrow in the education 
of their child1en. They owe to their country 
2 greater care in preparing the eldest, to make 
that f gure in it, to which he i, born: and they 
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owe to their vounger children, who are not to 
be so plentifully provided, such a liberal e- 
ducation, as may fit them to answer the dig- 
nity. of their birth, and prepare them for em- 
ploy ents, by which they may in time give 
2 furthcr *: hem and addition to their fami- 
I.. I have bcen amazed to sce, how profuse 
some cre, in procuring good dancing, fencing 
and riding masters for their children, and 
Setting them out in fine clothes; and how 
sparing they are in that, which is the chief 
and most imp 'rtent thing, ana which in time 
may become the most useful, both to them- 
zelves and thair country. I look on the edu- 
eation of the youth, as the foundation cf all 
nat can be proposed. for bettoring the next 


e: it ought to be one of the chief cares of 


a!l gover4:nents, tho. there is nothing mon 
universallv neglegted. How do scme of our 
peers Shine, mecil, by their virtue and 
znowled ze; and what a contemptible figure 
do others inake, with all their high titles and 
great estate 5 


Noble men 
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Noblemen begin to neglect the 
having chaplains in their houses, Of their 
and I do not much wonder at it, Chaplains. 
when I reflect on the behaviour of 
too many of these; light and idle, vain and 
insolent, impertinent and pedantick; by this 
want however, the worship of GOD, and the 
instruction of sęrvants is quite neglected: 
but, if a little more care were taken to choose 
well, a lord may make a good use of a chap- 
lain, not only for those ends, which I have 
mentioned, but for tlie reading such books, 
as the lord desires to be well informed about, 
but has not leisure to peruse himself. These 
he may read by his chaplain, and receive an. 
account of them from him, and see what are 
the principal things to be learnt from them, for 
which he muy find leisure, tho' not for the 
whole book: by this means he may keep his 
chaplain well employed. and may encrease 
his own stock of knowledge, and be well fur- 
nished with :elation to all new books an! 
new quesgns, that are started. The iamily 
(2 
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of a nobleman, well chosen and well ordereq, 
might look like a little court in his country: 
for tho” it is a happiness to the nation, that 
the great number of i He an 15-1253 retain— 
ers, that we e about noblemen anciently, js 
mucli reduced: yet still they must entertain 
man servants, to be either nusances where 
they live, or to set a pattern to others. The 
g eater men ae, they ovgit to be the more 
modlest ant affable, and more easy of access, 
that so they may, by the best sort of popula- 
rity, render themselves acceptable to their 
country; they o':gnt moe particularly, to 
protect the oppres3e!, to mortiſy insolence 
and injustice, and to enter into the true griey- 
ances of their countiy; that they may repre- 
sent these, where it may be proper; and shew 
at least a tender care of those, ho ought to 
be protected by them, if they cannot effect- 
ually procure a ſedress of their grievances, 
A continued persuit of Such meth ds, with 
an exemplary deportment, woull soon re- 
store the nobility to their ancient IAstre, from 
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which they ceem very sensible how muck 
they are fallen, tho' they do not take the 
proper methods to recover it. Have we not 
scen in our time four or five lords, by their 
knowledge, good judgment and untegiity, 
raise the house of peers to'a pitch of repute- 
tion and credit, that Seemed once beyoud the 
expectation or belief of thoze, who now see 
it? a progress in this mettod will give them 
Such authority in the nation, that they wul be 
able, not only to support their own digulty, 
but even to sup port the throne and the church, 
If so small a number has raised peerage to 
such a regard, that the people, contrery tv all 
former precedents, have con-ider'd them 
more than their own representatives; what 
might not le expected from a greater num— 
ber pursuing the same meth ods? these would 
become again that, which their title imports, 
the peers of the crown es well as of the king- 
dom, of which that noble right of putting on 
tneir coionets, at the co. onation, is à clear 
proof. Great titles, Separated flom the great 
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estates and the interest their ancestors had in 
their countries, must sink, if not supported 
with somewhat of more value, great merit 
and a sublime virtue. 
After I have oTcred what ! 
Concernivg think of the gieatest importance 
toe kr to the several ranks of men in 
Houser of the nation, I go next to consi- 
Parltument, : Cer that august body, in which 
they are all united; I mean the 
parliament. As long as elections are set to 
>21e, so long we are under à disease in our 
Vitals, that if it be net remedied in time, must 
ruin us at last, and end in a change of gov. 
ernment; and what that may be, GOD oh 
Knows. 
All laws that can be a 
will prove ineffectual to cure Off 
o great an evil, till there £Z:ct: 
comes to be a change and re- 
formation of mor ts in the ration; we see 
former laws are evaded, and so WII all the 
laws that can be made, till the cand:dates 
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and electors both become men of another 
temper and other principles, than appear now 
among them: the expence of elections ruins 
families; and these families will come in time 
to expect a full reparation from the crown; 
or thev will take their reve n ges on it, if that 
hope fails them: the commons will grow in- 
solent upon it, and look on the gentry as in 
their dependance; during the war, and wile 
the heat of parties ferments so much, it is not 
easy to find a proper remedy for this. When 
the war is over, one expedient in the power 
of the crown is, to declare that elections to 
parliament shall be annual: but, if the ame 
heat and rivalry of parties shall still egntinue, 
that would ruin families but so much the 

the sooner. 
The most promising expedient, next to a 
general re format ion, which may seem too re- 
mote and too hopeless a pro>pect, is to try 
how this great division of the nation into 
wiig and tory may be lessened, if not quite 
re moved: great numbers on both sides are 
- drawn, 
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drawn, to take up many groundless jealous 
$ies one of another, with which men of honest 
minds are possessed. | 
There are many of the to- 
Of the parties ries, that without doubt look 
of Whig and towards St. Germains and 
Tory. France; but this is not true of 
tlie bulk of their party. Many 
infidels, who hate all religion and all church- 
es alike (being only against the church of 
England because it is in possession) do join 
with the Whigs and the dissenters, and ap- 
pear for them; from thence the ill-dispozed 
tories possess many of those, who are better 
minded, with an opinion, that the whigs fa. 
vour the dissenters, only to ruin and destroy 
religion: and great multitudes of unthinking 
and ignorant men are drawn into this snare. 
The principles of the whigs lead them to be 
for the revolution, and for every thing that 
as been done to support and establish that; 
and therefore thios who, in their hearts, hate 
the revolution, fortity and promote their de- 
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signs, by keeping up a jealousy of all that 
body, which alone can and must support it, 
The whigs are indeed favoured by the dis- 
centers, because they see their principles are 
for tole ration, in which, it is visibla, that the 
dissenters acquiesce, without pursuing any 
design, contrary to the established church, 
into which the far greater number of them 
might be brought, if but a very few conces- 
Sions were made them. On the other hand, 
the whigs, seeing the leaders of the tories 
drive on ill designs so visibly, (endeavour- 

ing to weaken the government; to disjoint 
the alliance, and to put an untimely end to 
the war, thereby serving the interests of 
France and of the Pretender) and that they 
are followed in this by the body of the tories, 
who promote their elections, adhere to them 
in all divisions in the two houses of parlia- 
ment, and are united in one party with the in, 
from thence conelude, that they are all equal- 
ly concerned, and alike guilty: and thus they 


are jealous of them all. This ayersion is dai- 
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daily growing, and will certainly continue ag 
long as the war lasts; when that is ended, it 
may possibly abate: but so great a disease will 
not be cured, till a prince of spirit and autho- 
rity, managed with temper and discretion, 
undertakes the cure. We see oaths and sub- 
scriptions make no discrimination, since the 
abjuration, tho penned as fully as words can 
go, has been taken bv some, who seem re- 
Solved to swallow down every thing in order 
to the throwing up all at once, if they should 
come to have a clear majority in parliament, 
anddurst lay aside the mask. 

In the parliament of 1701, called the im- 
peaching parliament, and in the first parlia- 
ment called by the queen, there was a majo- 
rity of tories; yet it appeared, the men of i 
designs durst not venture to discover them- 
Selves to their party and to the nation; 80 
they proceeded with caution. They designed 
in 1707 to have had the duke of Anjou ac- 
knowledged, in order to have disgraced the 
late king, and his faithfullest ministers; that 

30 
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eo the princes abroad, who could do nothing 
without assistance from England, despairing 
of that, might be forced to submit to the 
offers France made them. In the first vear of 
the queens 1eign, they durst make no visible 
steps that way neither; but thev tried to raise 
the heat against the dissenters, to make a 
breach on the toleration, and to give that 
body of men such a jealousy of the govern- 
ment, as should quite dishearten them, who 
were always the readiest to lend money to 
the publick, without which the war could not 
be carried on vigorously. By this it may ap- 
pear, that many of the tories have not those 
views and designs, that perhaps some of their 
leaders may be justly charged with. Now a 
wise and an active prince may find methods, 
to undeceive those who are thus fatally im- 
posed on, and led blindfold into the serving 
the ill designs of others; especially, if he will 
propose it, as a sure way to his favour, for 
all whom he employs, to procure a better 
understanding, and frequent meetings, a- 


mong 
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mong the men of good lives and soft temperg 
in both parties, who by a mutual eonversa« 
tion will so open themselves to one anos 
ther, that jealousies may by this means be 


easily removed. I can carry this no furthet 


at present; men of good intentions will es- 
sily find out proper methods to bring about 
this worthy design of healing a breach, that 
has rent the nation from top to bottom. The 
parties are now so started and kept up, not 
only by the elections of parliament-men that 
return every third year, but even by the 
yearly elections of mayors and corporation- 
men, that they know their strength; and if 
every corner of the nation, the two parties 
stand, as it were, listed against one another, 
This may come, some critical time or other, 
at the death of a prince; or on an invasion, tb 
have terrible effects; as at present it creates, 
among the best of each side, a coldness and 


à jealousy, and à great deal of hatred and 
virulence among the much greater part. 

There are twe things of a very publick 

| natuie, 
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nature, that deserve the care The Correc« 
of a parliament: the one must tion of our 
begin in the house of lords, Laws. 

aud the other in the house 

of commons. The law of England is the 
greatest grievance of the nation, very ex- 
pensive and dilatory: there is no end of suits, 
especially when they are brought into Chan- 
cery. It is a matter of deep study, to be ex- 
act in the law; great advantages are taken, 
upon inconsiderable errors; and there are loud 
complaints of that, which seems to be the 
chief security of property, I mean juries, 
which are $aid to be much practised upon, 
If a happy peace gives us quiet, to luck to 
our own affairs, there canuot be a worthier 
design undertaken, than to reduce the law 
znto method, to digest it into a body, and to 
regulate the chancery, so as to cut of the te- 
diousness of suits, and, in a word, to com- 
pile one entire system of our laws. The 
work cannot be undertaken, much less finish- 
ed, but by 30 great an authority, as at least 
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an address form the house of lords to the 
queen. Nothing after the war is happily 
ended. can raise the glory of her more, than 
to see 50 noble a design set on foot in her 
time: this would make her name sacred to 
posterityv, which would $ensibly feel all the 
faxes, they have ra.$ed, fully repaid them, 
if the law were made shorter, clearer, more 
certain, and of less expence. 
| The other matter that mut 
Provis ions take its rise in the house of 
for the Poor. commons, is about the poor, 
arid Should be much laid to 
heart. It may be thought a strange motion 
for a bishop, to wi h that the act, for charg- 
ing every pari h to maintain their own poor, 
were well reviewed, if not quite taken away; 
this Seems to encourage idle and lazy people 
in their sloth, when they know they must be 
maintained: I know no other place in the 
world, where such. a law was ever made, 
Scotland is much the pcorest part in that land: 
yet the poor there are maintained by the 
voluntary 
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voluntary charities of the people; Holland is 
the perfectest pattern, for putting charity ir 
a good method; the poor work a; much as 
they can; they are humble and industricus; 
they never ak any charity; and yet they are 
well relieved. When the poor see, that their 
supply must in a great measure depend on 
their behaviour and on their industry, as far 
as it can go, it will both make them bette in 
themselves, and move others to supplꝝ them 
more liberally; and when mens offerings are 
tree (and yet are called for, every time they 
go to church or to sacrament) this will chlige 
those, who distribute them, to be exact and 
impartial in it; since their ill conduct might 
make the givers trust them with their charity 
no more, but distrib:ite it themselves. If a 
$pi:it of true piety and charity should ever 
prevail in this nation, those, whose condition 
raises them above the drudgery of zervile 
labour, might employ some wears of their 
life in this labour of love, and relieve one a- 
nother in their turn, and so dytribute among 
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them this noble part of government, All this 
must begin in the house of commons; and I 
leave it to the consideration of the wise and 
worthy members of that body, to turn their 
thoughts to this, as soon as by a happy peace 
we are delivered from the cares of the war, 
and are at leisure to think of our own affairs 
at home. 
One thing more I presume 
Of sborter to suggest, which is, that we 
Sessions of may have fewer and shorter 
Parliament, sessions of parliament; the 
Staying long in town both 
wastes estates, and corrupts the morals of 
members; their beginning so late in the day 
to enter upon business is one great occasion 
of long sessions; they are seldom met, till a- 
bout twelve o' clock; and except on a day, in 
which some great points are to be discussed, 
upon which the parties divide, they grow 
disposed to rise after two or three hours sit- 
ting. The authority of the prince must be 
interposed to inake them return to the old 
hours 
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tiurs of eight or nine; and if, from that time, 
they sate till. wo agreat deal of business might 
be dispatched in a short session. It is also to 
be hoped that, when the war is ended, parlia- 
ments will not give the necessary supplies 


trom year to year, as in the time of war, but 


will settle me taods for paying the public debt, 
and for the support of the g..vernment, for 
two, if not fo three vears. The ill effects of 
an annual meeting of parliament are so vis- 
tble and so great, that I hope nothing but 
invincible necessity will ever keep us under 
the continuance of so g:eat an inconvenience. 
Ispeak of this with the more concern, because 
this is not only a great charge on bishops, 
heavy on the richer, and intolerable to the 
poorer bishopricks; but chiefly, because it 
calls them away flom their diocesses, and 
from minding their proper work. and fills 
their heads too much with secular thoughts, 
and obliges them to mix too much with se- 
cular company; from which the more abstract- 
el they are, as their minds will be purer and 

: K2 freer, 
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freer. so they will be able to follow their own 
business with less distraction, in a more con- 
stant attendance on the ministry of the word 
and prayer, to which, in imitation of the apo- 
Stles, they ought to give themselves conti- 


nually. 
I have now gone over what seemed to me 


most practicable, as well as most important, 
for all ranks of men severally in the nation, 
as well as for that great union of them all, in 
the representative of the whole in parliament: 
I have not gone into wild notions of an ima- 
ginary reformation, mo:e to be wished than 
hoped for; but have only touched on such ill 
practices, and bad dispositions, as with a little 
care and good government may he in some 
measure redressed and corrected. And now, 
having by all these, as by so many steps, 
risen up to the throne, I will end this addiess 
to the nation, with an humble representation 
to those, who ate to sit on it. 
| I have had the honour to be 
An addr ess to admitted to much free con- 
versation- 
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our Princes. versation, with five of our 
Sovereigns; king Charles the 
second, king James the second, king William 
the third, queen Mary, and queen Ann. king 
Charles's behaviour was a thing never enough 
to be commended; he was a perfectly well- 
bred man, easy of access, free in his discourse, 
and sweet in his whole deportment; this was 
managed with great art, and it covered bad 
designs; it was ofsuch use to him, that it may 
teach all Succeeding princes, of what advan- 
tage an easiness of access and an obliging 
behaviour may be: this preserved him; it 
often disarmed those resentments, which his 
ul conduct in every thing, both in publick 
and private. po>seszed all thinking people 
with very early, and all sorts of people at 
last: and yet none could go to him, but they 
were in a gieat measure zoftned, before they 
lefthim: it looked like a charm, that conld 
hardly be resisted: yet there was no good-na- 
ture under that, nor was there any truth in 
tim, king James had great application te 
busimness. 
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business, tho' without a right understanding: 
that application gave him a 1eputation, till 
he took care to throw it off: if he had not 
come after king Charles, he would have past 
for a prince of a sweet temper, and easy cf 
access. king William was the reve.se of of 
this; he was scarce accessible, and was al- 
ways cold and silent; he minded affaiis abroad 
so much, and was so set on the war, that he 
scarce thought of his government at home 
this raised a general disgust, which was im- 
proved by men of il] designs, so that it per- 
plexed all his affairs, and he could scarce 
support himself at home, whilst he was the 
admiration of all abroad. Queen Mary was 
affable, cheerful and lively, spoke much, and 


yet under great reserves, minded business, 


and came to understand it well; she kept 
close to rules, chiefly to those set her by the 
king; and she charmed all that came near her. 
Queen Anne is easy of access, and hears eve- 
ry thing very gently; but opens herself to 
60 few, and is so cold and general in her an- 
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swers, that people soon find that the chief 
application is to be made to her ministers 
and favourites, who in their turns have an 
entire credit and full power with her: she 
has laid down the splendor of court too 
much, and eats privately; $0 that except on 
sundays, and a few hours, twice or thrice a 
week at night in the drawing room, she ap- 
pears so little, that her court is as it were 
abandoned. Out of all these princes conduct, 
and from their successes in their affairs, it is 
evident what ought to be the measures of a 
wise and good prince, who would govern 
the nation happily and gloriously. 

The first, the most essential, and most 
indispensable rules for a king is, to study the 
interest of the nation, to be ever in it, and 
to be always pursuing it; this Will lay in for 
him such a deg:ee of confidence, that he will 
be ever safe with his people, when they feel 
they are saſe in him. No part of our story 
chews this mote visibly, than queen £El:2a- 
betb's reign, in which the true interest of the 

Nation 
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nation was const antly pursned; and this was 
so well understood by all, that eve y thing 
else was forgiven her and he. ministers both, 
Sir S:mon Dewe's journal shes a treatment of 
parliaments, that could not have been born 
at any other time, or under any any other 
adininistration: this was the constant support 
of king Willtam's reign, and continves to 
support the present reign, as it will support 
all who adhere steadily to it. 

A prince, that would command the aſſec- 
tions and purses of tits nation, must not stu- 
dy to stretch his prerogative, cr be uneasy 
under the restraints of law; as soon as this 
humour shews itself, he must expect, that a 


jealousy of him, and an uneasy opposition to 


him, will follow thro' the whole course of 
his reign; whereas if he governs well, parlia. 
ments will trust him, as inuch as a wise prince 
would de ire to be trusted; and will supply 
him in every war that is necessary, either for 
their own pre ervation, or the preservation 
of those allies with whom mutual interest and 

| leagues 
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leagues unite him: but tho', soon after the 
restoration, a Slavish parliament supported 
king Charles in tie Dutch war, vet the nation 
must be strangely changed, before any thing 
of that sort can happen again, 

One of the most detestable and foolishest 
maxims, with relation to our government, is 
to keep up parties and a rivaliy among them; 
to shiſt and change ministers, and to go from 
one party to another, as they can be brought 
in their turns to offer the prince more mo— 
new, or to give him more authority: this will 
in conclusion render him odious and con- 
te mptible to all pa ties, who growing aceus— 
tomed to his Acklencss, will never trust him, 
but rather study to secure themselves, by 
de pressing him; of which the reign of Henry 
the third of France is a signal instance. We 
za what effects this had on king Chartes's 
reign; and king Milliam felt what an ill step 
he had made, near the end of his reign, in 
pursuing this maxim. Nothing creates to a 
prince such a confidence, as a constant aud 
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clear firmness and steadiness of government, 
with an unblemished integrity in all his pro- 
fessions; and nothing will create a more utü— 
versal dependance on him, than when it is 
visible, he studies to allay the heats of par- 
ties, and to reconcile them to one another: 
this will demonstrate, that he loves his peo- 
ple, and that he has no ill designs of his own. 
A prince, who would be well served, ought 

to scek out among his subjects the best 
and most capable of youth, and see to 
the ir good education at home and abroad; 
h Should send them to travel, and order his 
miiisters abroad to keep such for some time 
about them, and to send them from court to 
court, to learn their language, and observe 
their tempers: if but twelve such were con- 
stantly kept, on an allowance of 250. a year, 
the whole expence of this world rise but to 
Joo. a-year: by this inconsiderable charge, 
2 prince might have a constant nursery for 2 
wise and able ministry. But those ought to 
de well n none ought to pretend to the 
nomination; 
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nomination; it ought to rise from the motion, 
of the honestest and most disinterested of all 
his ministers, to the prince ins cret. As great 
a car ought to be had, in the nomination of 
the chaplains of his ministers abroad, that 
there may be a breed of worthy clergymen, 
who have large thoughts and g.eat notions, 
from a more enlarged view of mankind and 
of the world. I a prince w. uid have all that 
serve him g ateful and true to him, he must 
study to find out, who are the +0erest and 
worthiest men, capable of einployments, aud 
prevent their applications, and surprize them 
with bestowing good posts ansought, and 
raising them higher, as they serve well: when 
it is known, that a prince has made it his 
maxim, to follow this method in distributing 
his favours, he will cut off applications for 
them; which will otherwise create a great 
uncasiness to him, and have this certain ill 
effect, that, where there are many pretenders, 
one must have the preference to all the rest; 
o that many are mortified for being ejected, 
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and are full ofenvy at him, who has obtained 
te favour, and therefore will detract from 
him as much as possible. This has no where 
worse effects than among the clergy, in the 
disposal of the dignities of the church: and 
thereſcre queen Mary resolved to break those 
aspirings; which resolution she carried on 
efiectualiy for some Years: a constant pursu- 
ing that maxim would have a great effect on 

the nation. 
Frequent progresses round the nation, 80 
divided, that once in seven, eight or ten years 
ne chief places of it might be gone thro', 
would recommend a prince wonderfully to 
the people; especially if he were gentle and 
aſfable, and would so manage his progress, 
that it should not be a charge to any, by 
refusing to accept of entertainments, from 
any person whatsoe ver: for the accepting 
these only from such, as could easily bear the 
charge of it, would be an affronting of others, 
who being of equal rank, tho' not of equal 
estates, would like wise desire to treat the 
prince, 
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prince. So to make a progress every where 
acceptable, and no wheie chargeable, the 
Sure method would be, according to the es- 
tablished rule of the houshold, for the prince 
to carry the travelling wardrobe with him, 
and to take such houses in the way, as are 
most convenient for him; but to entertain 
himseif and his court there. and having a va- 
riety of tables for such as may come to attend 
on him, On this queen Mary had set her 
heart, it She had lived to see peace in her 
days; by this means a prince may see and be 
seen by his people; he may know some men, 
that deserve to be distinguished, of whom 
otherwise he would never have heard; and he 
may learn and redress the grievances of his 
people, preventing all parliamentary com- 
Plaints, except for such matters as cannot be 
cured, but by a remedy in parliament: me- 
thods like these would make a prince become 

the idol of his people. 
It is certain, that their affections must fol- 
low a prince, who would consider govern- 
ment 
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ment and the royal dignity as his calling, and 
would be daily employed in it, studying the 
good and happiness of his people, pursuing 
the properest ways for promoting it, with- 
out either delivering himself up to the sloth 
of luxury and vain magnificence, or affect- 
ing the barbarity of war and conqucst, which 
render those, who make the world a scene of 
blood and fapi e, indeed the butchers of 
mankind. If these words seem nut decent 
enough, I will make no other apology, but 
that I use them, because I cannot find worse: 
. for as they are th worst of men, so they 
deserve the worst of language. Can it be 
thought that princes are raised to to the high. 
est pitch of glory and wealth, on design to 
corrupt their minds with pride and contempt 
of the rest of mankind, as if they were made 
only to be the instruments of their ext rava- 
gancies, or the subjects of their passio ns and 
humours? no! they are exalted for the good 
of their fellow-creatures, in older to raise 
them to the truest sublimity, to become as 

like 
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Ine divinity, as a mortal creature is capable 
of being. None will grudge them their great 
treasure and authority, when they see it is all 
emploved to make their people happy. None 
will envy their greatness, when they see it 
accompanied with a suitable greatness of soul, 
whereas a magnified and flattered pageant 
will Soon fall under universal contempt and 
hatred. There is not any one thing more 
certain and more evident, than that princes 
are made for the people, and not the people 
for them; and perhaps there is no nation un- 
der heaven, that is more entirely possessed 
with this notion of princes, than the Englisb 


nation is in this age; so that they will soon 


be uneasy to a prince, who does not govern. 
himselt by this maxim, and in time grow very 
unkind to him. | 

Great care ought to be taken, in the nomi- 
nation of judges and bishops. I join these 


together; for law and religion, justice and 


| piety, are the support of nations, and give 


dtrength and security to governments: judges 
must 
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must be recommended by those in the high 
posts of the law; but a prince may, by his 
own taste and upon knowledge, choose his 
bishops. They ought to be men eminent for 
piety, learning, discretion and zeal; not bio- 
ken with age, which will quickly render them 
incapable of serving the church, to any good 
purpose: a person fit to be a bishop at sixty, 
was fit at forty; and had then spirit and acti- 
vity, with a strength both of body and mind. 
The vast expence they are at, in entering on 
their bishopricks, ouglit to be regulated: no 
biſtopricks can be, in any good degree, 
served under fool. a year at least. The 
Judges ought to be plentifully provided for, 
that they may be under no temptation, to 
Supply themselves by iadirect ways: one 
part of a prince's care, to be recommended 
to judges in their circuits, is to know what 
persons are, as it were, hid in the nation, that 


are fit for employments, and deserve to be 


encouraged; of such, they ought to give an 
agcount to the lord chancellor, who ought to 
lay 
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lay it before the throne. No crime ouglit to 
be pardoned, till the judge who give sentence 


is heard, to give an account ct the evidence, 


with the circumstances of the fact, as it ap- 
peared on the trial: no 1egard ought to be had 
to Stones that are told, to move compassion;: 
for in these, little regard 1s had to truth: and 
an easiness in pardoning is, in some sort, an 
encouraging of ciimes, and giving a licence 
to commit them. 

But to run out no longer into particulars, 
the great and compreliensive rule of all is, 
that a king should consider himself as ex- 
alted by almighty GOD into that higli digni- 
ty, as into a Capacity of doing much gocd, 
and of being a great blessing to mankind, 
aud in some ort a GODon earth; and there- 
fore, as he expects, that his ministers hould 
study to advance his service, his interests 
and his glory; and that, so much the mores 
as he raises them to ligher posts of favour 
and honour; so he, whom GOD has raised to 
the greatest exaltation, this world is capable 

* (The: 
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ot, should apply himself whotly to cares, be- 
coming his rank and station, to be in hunself 
2 pattern of virtue ard true religion, to pro- 
mote justice, to jelieve and revenge the op- 
pressed, and to seek out men of virtue and 
piety, and bring them into such degrees of 
confidence, as they may be capable of; to 
encourage a due and a generous freedom in 
their advices, to be ready to see his own er- 
rors, that he may correct them, and to enter- 
tain every thing, that is suggested to him, 
for the good of his people, and for the bene- 
fit of mankind; and to make a difference 
between those, who court his favour for their 
own ends, who study to flatter and by tuat 
to please him, often to his own ruin, and those 
who have great views and noble aims, who 
set him on to pursue designs worthy of him, 
without mean or partial regards to any ends 
or interests of their own, It is not enough 
for a prince, not to encourage vice or impie- 
ty, by his own ill practices; it ought to ap- 
pear, that these are odious to him, and that 

they 
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they give him horror: a declaration of this 
kind, solemnly made and steadily pursued, 
would soon bring on at least an exterior re- 
formation, which would have a great effect 
on the body of the nation, and on the rising 
generation, tho' it were but hipocritically 
put on at first. Such a prince would be 
perhaps too great a blessing to a wicked 
world: queen Mary seemed to have the seeds 
of all this in her; b t the world was not wor- 
thy of her: and so GOD took her from it. 
I will conclude this whole 
address to posterity with that, An Exborta- 
which is the most important tion to all, fo 
of all other things, and which become truly 
alone will carry every thing Religious. 
else along with it; which 1s 
to recommend, in the most solemn and seri- 
ous manner, the study and practice of feligi- 
on to all sorts of men, as that which is both 
the Light of the World, and the Salt of the 
Earth. Nothing does so open our faculties, 
and compose and direct the whole man, as an 
M | inward 
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inward sense of GOD, of his authority over 
us, of the laws he has set us, of his eye ever 
upon us, of his hearing our prayers, assisting 
our endeavours, watching over our concerns, 
and of his being to judge and to reward or 
punish us in another state, according to what 
we do in this: nothing will give a man euch 
a detestation of sin, and such a sense of the 
goodness of GOD, and of our obligations to 
holiness, as a right understanding and a firm 
belief of the christian religion: nothing can 
give a man so calm a peace within, and such 
a firm security against all fears and dangers 
without, as the belief of a kind and wise pro- 
vidence, and of a future state. An integti- 
ty of heart gives a man courage, and a con- 
fidence that cannot be shaken: a man is sure 
that, by living according to the rules of reli- 
gion, he becomes the wize-t, the best and 
happiest creature, th at he is capable of being: 
hone t industry, the employing his time well 
and a constant sobriety, an undefiled purity 
and chastity, with a quiet Serenity, are the 

best 
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dest preservers of life and health: so that, 
take a man as a single individual, religion is 
his guard, his perfection, his beauty, and his 


glory: this will make him the Light of the 


World, shining brightly, and enlightening 
many round about him. 

Then take a man as a piece of mankind, 
as acitizen of the world, or of any particular 
state, religion is indeed then the Salt of the 
Earth: for it makes every man to be to all 
the rest of the world, whatsoever any one 
can with reason wish or desire him to be. 
He is true, just, honest and faithful in tlie 
whole commerce of life, doing to all others, 
that which he would have cthers do to lum: 
he is a lover of mankind, and of his country: 
he may and ought to love some more than 
others; but he has an extent of love to all, of 
pity and compassion, not only to the poorest, 
but to the worst; for the worse any are, t ey 
are the more to be pitied. He has a compla- 
ce ncy and delight in all that are truly, tho” 
but defectively good, and a respect and ve- 
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veneration for all that are eminently so: he 
mourns for the sins, and rejoices in the 
virtues of all that are round about him: in 
every relation of life, religion makes him 
answer all h s obligations: it will make princ. 
es just and good, faithful to their promises, 
and lovers of their people: it will inspire 
subjects with respect, submission, obedience 
and zeal for their prince: it will sanctify 
wedlock to be a state of christian friendship, 
and mutual assistance: it will give parents 
the truest love to their children, with a pro- 
per care of their education: it will command 
the returns of gratitude and obedience from 
children: it will teach masters to be gentle 
and careful of their se vants. and servants to 
be faithfu!, zealous, and diligent in their 
masters concerns: it will make friends tender 
and true to. one another; it will make them 
generous, faithful and disinterested: it will 
make men live in their neighbourhood, as 
members of one commen body, promoting 
first the general good of the whole, and then 

the 
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the good of every particular, as far as a man's 
Sphere can go: it will make judges and ma- 
Sistrates just and patient, hating covetous- 
ness, and maintaining peace and order, with- 
out respect of persons: it will make people 
live in so inoe sive a manner, that it will 
be easy to maintain justice, whilst me n are 
not dispozed to give disturbance to those 
about them. This will make bishops and 
pastors faithful to their t. ust, tender to 
their people, and watchful over them; and it 
will beget in the people an esteem for their 
persons, and their functions. 

Thus religion, if truly received and sin- 


cerely adhered o, would prove the greatest of 


all blessings to a nation: but by religion, I un- 
derstand somewhat more than the receiving 
some doctrines, tho'ever so true, or the pro- 
fessing them, and engaging to support them, 


not without zeal and eagerness. What sig- 


nify the best doctrines, if men do not live 
Suitably to them; if they have not a due in- 
:lucnce upon their thoughts, their principles, 

and 
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and their lives? men of bad lives, with sound 
opinions, are self condemned, and lie under 
a highly aggravated guilt; nor will the heat of 
a patty, arising out of interest, and managed 
with fury and violence, compensate for the 
ill ives of such false pretenders to zeal; while 


they are a disgrace to that, which they pro- 


fess and seem $0 hot for. By religion I do 
not mean, an outward compliance with form 
and customs, in going to church, to prayers, 
to Sermons and to sacraments, with an exter- 
nal shew of devotion, or, which is more, with 
Some inward forced good thoughts, in which 
many may satisfy themselves, while this has 
no visible etiect on their lives, nor any inward 
force to subdue and rectiiy their appetites, 
passious and secret designs. Those custoim- 
ary performances, how good and useful so- 
ever, when well understood and rightly di- 
rected, are of little value, when men test on 
them, and think that, because they do tliein, 
they have therefore acquitted themselves of 
their duty, tho' they continue still proud, 

covetous? 
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covetous, full of deceit, envy and malice: 
even secret prayer, the most effectual of all 
other means, is designed for a higher end, 
which is to possess our minds with such a 
constant and present sense of divine truths, 
as may make these live in us, and govern 
us; and may draw down such assistance , as 


may exalt and sanctify our natures. 


So that by religion I mean, such a sense 
of divine truth, as enters into a man, and 
becomes a spring of a new nature within 
him; reforming his thoughts and designs, 
purifying his heart, and sanctifving him, and 
governing his whole deportment, his words 
as well as his actions; convincing him that, 
it is not enough, not to be scandalously vici- 
ous, or to be innocent in his conversation, 
but that he must be entirely, uniformly and 
constantly pure and virtuous, animating him 
with a zeal, to be still better and better, mote 
eminently good and exemplary, using prayers 
and all outward devotions, as solemn acts 
testiſy ing what he is inwardly and at heart, 

N and 
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and as methods ins:ituted by GOD, to be stil! 
advancing in the use of them further and 
further, into a more refined and spiritual 
Sense of divine niatters, This is true religi- 
on, which is the perfectio of human nature, 
and the joy and delight of every one, that 
feels it active aud strong within ham; it is 
true, this is not arrived at all at once; and it 
wil: have an unhappy allay, hanging long 
even about a good man: but, as those ill 
mixtu es are the perpetual grief of his soul, 
50 is it his chief care to watch over and to 
mortify them; be will be in a continual pro- 
gress, still gaining ground upon himseif: and 
as he attains to a goud degree of purity, he 
will find a noble flame of life and joy grow- 
ing upon him. Of this I write with the more 
concern and emotion, because I have felt this 
the true and the only jov, which ruus thro” 
a man's heart aud life: it is that which as been 
for many vears my greatest support; I re- 
joice dall: in it; 1 feel from it the earnest of 
that supreme joy, which I pant and long for; 
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I am sure there is nothing else can afford 
any true or compleat happine-s, I have, 
considering my sphere, seen a great deal of 
all, that is most shining and tempting in this 
world: the pleasures of sense I did soon na't- 
Seate; intrigues of state, and the conduct of 
affairs have something in them, that is more 
s pecious; and I was, for some vears, deeply 
immersed in these, but still with hopes of 
reforming the world, and of making mankind 
wiser aud better: but I have found, Traut 
which ts crooked cannot be made struight. I 
acquainted :nyself with knowledge and learn- 
ing. and that in a gieat variety, and with 
more compass than depth: but tho' W'sdom 
ercclleth folly, as much as ligt does darkness; 
vet, as It is a Sore travail, $0 it is $0 very de- 
tec ive, that what is wanting to compleat it, 
cannot be numbered, I have seen that f7vo 
were better than one, and that a threefold cord 
is not easily locsed; and have therefore culti- 
vated friendship with much zeal and z disin- 
terested tendeiness; but I have found this 
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was also vanity and vexation of spirit, tho' 
it be of the best aud noblest sort. So that, 
upon creat and long experience, I could en- 
large on the preachet's text, vanity of vanities 
and all is vanity; but I must also conclude 
with him; fear God, and keep bis command. 
ments, for this is the all of man, the whole 
both of his duty, an! of his happiness. I do 
therefore end ail, in the words of David. of 
the truth of which, upon yreat experience 
and a long observation, I am so fully assu- 
red, that I leave these as my last words to 
posteritv: “ Come ye children, harken unto 
« me; I will teach you the fear of the Lord; 
« what man is he that desireth life, and 
« loveth many days, that be may sce good; 
« e , thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
« sfeaking guile; depart from evil, and do good 
ce sech peace and pure it. The eyes of the 
Lord are upon the righteous, and bis ears are 
« open to their cry; but the face of the Lord is 
ce agatirst them that do evil, to cut of the re- 


«© membrance of them; from the earth. The 
« rig -teous 
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® righteous cry, and the Lord beareth and de- 
. verethh them out of all their troubles. The 
Cordis nigb unto them, that are of a broken 
« heart, and savetb such as be of a contrite 
ere. 


N. B. This was written in june 1708, 
when the author thought himself near 
the end of the history. 
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Page 13, for AUGHT read OUGHT, 

P. 14, fo as read mas. 

F. 32, for Cler; EV 19-FE© ad clergy ARE» 
| 8 FIERRY lead FIERY. 

| W*; 3 „ toi COS UNALITY cad COMONALTYs 
P. 44, tur une R lead WERE, 

of 43: ert RAALY lead REALLY; 
P. 33, toi Sentry WILL tead gentry WELL» 
P. 505 00 WRIGHT Head WRITE, 
P 
FP 
P 


„ 2, tot WCRLD jeud WUUCLD 
91, read HYPOCRITICALLY». 
78, dele or. P. 86, dele ro. 


